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IMPROVEMENT 
1. It follows f} in wh it has b en adva ed, that God is an infinile- 
ly amiable being. Disinterested love is moral beauty elfishness is 
moral deformity. All that is amiable and excellent in the character 
of any moral agent, is comprehended in true benevolence. Great 
ibilities and knowledge may command admiration; but disinterested 
soodne only can p ure esteem 1 complacency The more 
true love or L be nce be possesses, the more 
hie } : 


ubllavie fie 


God is love. «All moral perfections are comprehended in that 
pure, impartial, universal benevolence, which fills his heart. Atl his 
affections are disinterested: all his volitions aim at the production 


liffusion of holiness and happiness. And as his love is perfect in 


na 
“una ¢ 


kind, and without intermission, so it 1s great in degree, according to 





the greatness of his capacity. He has as much true benevolence, at 
ill times, as it is poss he should have. And as his understanding 
3 j », so is his benevolence. Every exercise of his holy love, 
extends to all beings in the universe, capable of happiness or misery. 
God is an infinitely amiable being Hence it will follow 


‘9 


2, That God ought to love himself more than he loves all his crea- 
tures. God is great: his presence fills all worlds: his knowledge 
embraces all truth: his power extends to all things possible. God is 
infinitely great. All his creatures, in comparison with him, are ‘as a 
drop of the bucket, or the small dust of the balance.’ True benevo- 
lence, therefore, must value the interest and happiness of God more 
than the interest and happiness of all creatures. But God is as good 
as he is great. All the goodness of all his holy creatures, collective- 
ly considered, is but the minutest fraction, compared with the good 
ness of God. He is love. He is infinitely excellent and amiable. 
He ought, therefore, to be loved supremely, both with the love of be 
nevolence, and the love of complacency flowing from it. God is not 
selfish in loving himself supremely, and regarding his own interest 


and happiness more, than those of all his creatures, If he did not 
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love himself infinitely more than all his creatures, he would be partia] 
to them, and injurious to himself—he would overrate their good, and 


* ¥ 


undervalue his own—he would, indeed be, what many of his selfish 


+ 


creatures accuse him of being, ‘a respecter of persons.’ Hence it 
follows, 

3. That it was right for God to aim at his own blessedness and 
glory, as the ultimate and chief end of all his designs and works. 
God’s happiness consists in the exercise of his perfections; and his 
glory, in the display of them. To promote his own happiness and 
glory, in the exercise and display of his Divine perfections, was his 
ultimate and chief end, in planning and executing the works of crea- 
tion, providence and redemption. This is plainly taught in sacred 
scripture. Solomon says, “The Lord hath made all things for him 
self.”—-By Isaiah, God says, “ Every one that is called by my name— 
I have created him for my glory, 1 have formed him; yea, I have 
made him.”—Of Christ, who is “God manifest in the flesh,” the apos- 
tle says, “ All things were created by him, and for him.” And in 
the Revelation, the heavenly hosts are represented as saying to God, 
in their ascriptions of praise, “ ‘Thou hast created all things; and fo: 
thy pleasure they are, and were created.” God doubtless had a view 
to the happiness of his creatures, in the works of his hands; for he 
could not fully exercise and display his glorious perfections, without 
producing the greatest possible sum of holiness and happiness in the 
created universe. His moral perfections are comprehended in his 


goodness, which is a disposition to do good, to the greatest possibl 


extent, and the highest possible degree. Both in his counsel, and in ; 
his providence, God regards and values the happiness of each one ot 
his creatures, as much as it is worth: “He is good unto all, and his 
tender mercies are over all his works.” 
Sut the happiness of his creatures, was neither his last nor his chief 
end, in bringing them inte existence; but his own felicity and glory. 


This was fit and right. God ought to love himself infinitely mor 
than his creatures. He ought to ‘set his glory above the heavens,’ 
and value his own happiness more than that of all his creatures. 

4. In the light of this subject, we may see how to account for the 
admission of evil into God’s kingdom. God islove. He is actuated, 
in all his designs, works and ways, by purely disinterested motives. 
To accomplish the great object of Divine benevolence, it is necessary 
that God should exhibit all his infinitely amiable perfections ; or, in 
other words, that he should display his disinterested love, in all pos- 
sible ways, and towards all kinds of objects. In order to this, it was 
indispensable, that there should be evil in the universe. How could 
God display his divine pity and compassion, if there were not misera- 
ble and wretched creatures to display them upon? How could God 
exercise forgiveness, if there were no transgressors in the universe 
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to be forgiven ? How could God display either his justice or his grace, 
if there were no guilty creatures to punish, no penitent sinners to 
pardon? The moral necessity of evil in the universe, to the exercise 
and display of the Divine perfections, will fully account for the ad- 
mission of both sin and misery among the creatures of God, and for 
the Divine purpose and agency, in the first fall and consequent trans- 
sressions of angels and men, for all his dealings with both the elect 
nd non-elect, in this world, and .or all his conduct towards both the 
_3sels of mercy and the vessels of wrath, in the world to come. The 
evil which has existed, and so much abounded in the universe, so far 
from being irreconcilable with the benevolence of God, is the effect 
of his benevolence. True benevolence required him to give up the 
good of a part, when necessary to the greatest good of the whole ; 
and to introduce as much evil, both natural and moral, into his king- 
dom, as he saw necessary, in his infinite wisdom, to produce the great- 
est possible quantity of holiness and happiness im the universe. God 
will be infinitely more happy and glorious; saints and angels will be 
vastly more holy and happy to all eternity, than they could have been, 
if evil had never entered the world. It was altogether benevolence 
in God, to ‘ make ali things for himself; yea, even the wicked for the 
day ofevil.’ His very goodness prompted him to‘ form the light and 
create darkness, to make peace and create evil.’ And we may rely 
upon his power and love, to ‘ muke the wrath of man praise him, and 
to restrain the remainder of it.’ 
5. If all the moral perfections of God are comprehended in true 
love, then they are all equally amiadle and glorious. It has been the 
practice of some men, to set the moral perfections of God in opposi 
tion to each other, as if diverse in their nature, and irreconcilable in 
their exercise : some of them, such as his goodness, forbearance and 
grace, they represent as amiable and praise-worthy ; and others of 
them, such as his justice, anger or vengeance, asrather dreadful, than 
lovely, if not indeed dishonorable and odious. But this is a gross mis- 
representation of the Divine perfections, and a foul reproach upon 
the Divine character. All God’s moral perfections are comprehend- 
ed in true love. They are all branches of disinterested benevolence. 
They are all of the same nature, and directed to the same end, the 
blessedness and glory of God, and the highest good of the created 
system. The same pure benevolence which disposes God to love ho- 
liness, equally disposes him to hate sin. The same Divine holiness 
which takes delight in the righteous, is angry with the wicked every 
day. The same disinterested goodness, which disposes God to re- 
ward the innocent, disposes him to punish the guilty forever. The 
same immaculate and immutable holiness, which is a cloud of glory 
to the righteous, is a consuming fire to the wicked. The disinter- 


sted love of God, which pours rivers of pleasure through the streets 
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of Paradise, pours torrents of wrath into the abyss of torment, and 
‘burns to-the lowest hell.’ Hence the inspired writers celebrate, in 
equal strains, the glory of hiis saving mercy, and of his vindictive jus- 
tice: “O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good; for his mercy 


endureth forever.—Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy 





name ? forthou only art holy—for thy judgments are made manifest.” 

6. , We are taught, by this subject, what that is in God which the 
wicked hate. Cur Lord said to certain of the wicked, who heard 
him preach an‘ ted his doctrinc, “ Ye have both seen and hat 


ed, both me and 1 ‘ather.” And the apostle says, “The carnal 





mind is enmity against God. : But what is tl ere in the « ver blessed 
God, to which wicked men are so much and so universally opposed ? 
It is neither his greatness nor his sovereignty, simply considered. 


His natural greatness, comprising his omnipresence, omniscience and 


omnipotence, is adapted to the taste for sublimity and grandeur, which 


the wicked possess, in common with the righteous. The sovereign- 


ty of God, which is his doing as he pleases, gives no displeasure to 
d ’ > I 


those who think him like themselves, and pleased to do what thei 


hearts most desire. 


1 


It is the Love of God, that the wicked so universally hate. Itis 





disinterested love ; and, therefore, in direct opposition to all the selfish 
feelings of their hearts. God aims, supremely, at the greatest good 
ofthe universe ; the wicked desire him to aim, premcly, as they do 
themselves, at their own private good. He is no re ter of per- 
sons; they wish him to be partial to themselves. F1 oints and 
causes evil, asthe means of great good; they ds ) prevent 
evil, for their own sakes. Their ‘eye is evil, | e is ga P 
He is determined to give up their happiness, if rreater happiness 
of the universe requires such a sacrifice ; they w not have him 


give up their happiness, if he himself, and all their fellow-creature 
must otherwise be miserable. It is the pure benevolence of God, in 
which all his moral excellency, amiableness and glory consist, which 
the wicked hate. On this account, they are at enmity with all his 
designs and ways, and feel equally opposed to all his moral perfections 
On this account it is, that they say unto God, “ Depart from us; for 
we desire not the knowledge of thy ways.” On this account it is, 
that ‘the fool saith in his heart, No God.’ Hence, 

7. We learn, what it is to be reconciled to God, and the necessity of 
being so, in order to enjoy him. Ifthe wicked are at enmity with 
the love, the goodness, or disinterested benevolence of God; then, 


. : : 
n order to become reconciled, th« 


; ' 
y must cease to love themselves, 


selfishly and supremely, and become impartial and disinterested. In 


order to be reconciled to God, men must be ‘conformed to God in 


the temper of their minds, and exercise the same kind of love, with 
I 


that in which his moral perfections consist. Without this, men can 
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take no delight in God, nor te the objects of his complacency. God 
is love ; and it is impossible to have communion with him, without 


exercising that holy love, in which his moral image consists. Holi- 


ness is that love which is the fulfilling of the law ; and without which 


no man shall see the Lord. 


. 


8. If all the moral perfections of God are comprehended in true 


love ; we may hence learn, why he fits some of mankind for vessels of 


mercy, and others for vessels of wrat! He does not make men thus 


to differ, because he values the happiness of some more, than the hap- 
piness of others: for he is od unto all 


, and values the happiness of 
each individual, according to his capacity and rank in the scale of be- 


ing. Accordir | 


higher value on the happiness of some, 


whom he ‘appoints to w rath,’ than of others whom he apt oints to 
* obtain salvation throuch our Lord Je s Chr st.’ 
It is not because God has more complacency in some, as thev are 


by nature, that he selects them as objects of his special favor ; for he 


1as complacency in none, while they remain, as all are by nature, 


dead in trespasses and sins. and children 


God is love In forming the characters and fixing the destinies of 


men, he acts on the broad scale of impartial. universal benevolence 


In his infinite wisdom, he sees that it will best promote the highest 


he universe, to save a part, and not the whole of mankind. 


"N00 oT 


‘ ‘ } 


1 selecting the individuals whom he shal! make the subjects of his 


pecial grace, he pr ceeds with the same supreme regard to the gen 





| good, without the least respect of persons. “Therefore hath 


he mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he harden 





eth.” 

9. This subject shows us how the love of God gives saints ground 
of hope that they shall be saved [tis not because God is partial to 
them; for he isnot. Nor is it because he sees no sin in his people, 
as some have argued; for their justifi is not complete, till they 


tat 


leave this probationary state, and in faithfulness he chastises them, 


and visits their inianities vw ith the rod of ¢ orrection. The love of 





God does not give saints rround to hope, merely because he has sent 








his Son to atone for their sins: for Christ has made an atonement for 
all others, as much as for saints. Nor is it because saints have done 
any thing to merit the favor of God, that they may hope in his love 
for whatever good they have done, they have often neelected 
their duty, and never exceeded it, and have been not only unprofi 
ble, but slothful servants 

But God has been rraciousiy pleas -d to offer pardon and eternal 

fe, throuch Jesu ; Chr t. to all such as become truly rec onciled to 
him, and thr fit to enjoy his presence and favor in heaven. Saints 
have bec truly reconciled to God, having had his love shed abroad 


n their h 
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who hath begun a good work in them, will perform it, until the day 
of Jesus Christ.’ All, therefore, who have evidence that they are 
saints, have equa] evidence that the love of God will effect the final 
salvation of their souls. 

10. It may be inferred from all that has been said, that the love of 
God, however great, affords sinners no ground to hope that they shall 
escape the wrath to come. His love is hatred to sin, and renders him 
angry with the wicked continually. His love has prepared a place 
of torment for transgressors, and will punish thousands with ever- 
lasting destruction. The love of God forbids his receiving any to 
heaven, till reconciled to his character, and prepared to enjoy his 
presence. His love disposes him, in order to glorify himself and pro- 
mote the greatest good of his kingdom, to prepare some for glory, 
and fit the rest for destruction. And for aught any impenitent, guilty 
rebel against God, knows, he himself may be one of those vessels of 
wrath, whom God is enduring with much long suffering, in order, 
hereafter, to show his wrath and make his power known upon him; 
while he will forever make known the riches ef his glory on the ves 
sels of mercy, whom he has afore prepared unto glesy. Amen. 


FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 
ON THE NECESSITY AND UTILITY OF EXERCISING COM- 
MON SENSE. 
[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 18.] 

Having mentioned some of the elementary truths of natural and re- 
vealed religion, which agree with the spontaneous dictates of common 
sense, I will now proceed to show the necessity and importance of 
adopting and adhering to them, in all our speculations, inquiries, and 
reasoning, on divine subjects. 

This will appear from the fact, that without adopting and adhering 
to these first principles, we can never obtain any true demonstrative 
knowledge. We must reason from some self-evident truths, or we 
can never reason at all. We must take it for granted that we exist, 

r we cannot prove the existence of any other beings. We must take 
it for granted that every effect has an intelligent, producing cause, 
alequate to its production; or we can never prove that any being 
ever did any good or evil; that there is a Supreme Eternal Existence 
who made all things; or that miracles and prophecies demonstrate 
the divinity of the Bible. We must take it for granted that vindictive 
justice is amiable and right; or we can never prove that the God of 
the Bible is a good Being ; or that the heavenly hosts, who will sing 
praises in view of it, are any more amiable, virtuous, and holy, than 
those who will blaspheme in view of the same thing. We must sup- 
ose that holiness in God is of the same nature, as holiness in man; 


er how can we ever obtain any true knowledge of the moral charac 
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ter of God? We must take it for granted that sin is more odious than 
misery ; or how can we prove it is right to punish transgressors with 
misery in any case, or degree? And we must also take it for granted 
that holiness is more excellent and important than happiness ; or how 
can we refute the absurd schemes of religion, which are founded upon 
mere loss and gain, advantage and disadvantage ?—which have noth 

ing to do with conscience ?—and which have so extensively united and 
elated the hearts and hopes, and animal feelings, of so many profes 

sors of religion, at this remarkable and eventful period ? We must 
take it for granted that independence can never be communicated, to 
creatures or objects; or how can we prove that any person is under 
obligations of gratitude for preservation; or that Deity now exists, 
and constantly upholds and governs the world ? We must take it for 
granted that our conscience or moral sense of right and wrong, al- 
ways lays us under moral obligation to obey its dictates; or how can 
we know that it ever does ;or that any thing else can ever morally bind 
us to do some things, and not others? or, indeed, how can we know 
that there is any such thing as moral obligation in existence ? We 

must believe that.all have some true and certain knowledge of what is 
true and right; or how can there be in our minds any obrious sense to 
the scriptures, which binds all men to one faith ? If we do not assume 
the first and self-evident principles of moral truth, how can metaphys 

ical reasoning, in any case, ever be as sound and certain, as mathe 


] 


matical ? Or, if we do not assume the truth ofthe multiplication table, 


how can we demonstrate the truth of any question in mathematicks 
If we do not assume the fact, that “as in water, face answereth 
to face, so the heart of man to man,” or that human nature is the same 
in all ages ; who could ever form a sound system of politicks; or ever 
know from what has been, what will certainly, or probably, be in 
future? If there were not some elementary truths, which are the 
same in all ages, how could historians communicate any certain 
knowledge to posterity ; or how could we derive any certain knowl- 
edge from the perusal of their pages. The truth is, we necessarily 
derive all our demonstrative knowledge, by reasoning from the ele- 
mentary truths which we perceive intuitively, and by applying these 
principles to every subject and object which is presented to our minds. 
Hence every person must remain in profound ignorance, who does not 
adopt and adhere firmly to the first principles of common sense, and 
apply them to the subjects and objects presented to his view. 

Without adopting principles of common sense, no person can un- 
derstand, explain and harmonise the scriptures, which were founded 
upon these principles, nor refute the objections of infidels against the 
Bible. Divine revelation was made to man, through the medium of 
a written language, which is often figurative, poetical and concise. 


Hence, it is necessary to understand and explain 





passages, by sont 
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true standard of exegesis. Without such a standard, how can any 
one tell what passages are figurative and what literal, or which is 
the true sense of those passages which contain words that are 
often used in different senses ; or how any particular passages ought 
to be explained? Without applying a correct standard of explanation 
to its language, the Bible, as some affirm, is an instrument, upon 
whicha person can play any tune he pleases. But the important ques 
tion is, What constitutes this standard, by which the Bible and all othe: 
books ought to be explained and understood? To this I reply—the un 
biased common sense of mankind, respecting what is right and wrong, 
wise and foolish, proper and improper, true and false ; exercised in 
view of all the facts which may be presented to the mind. Any con 
struction of any passage, which subverts the first principles of com 


mon sense, must be false ; and any one which agrees with them, either 
may, or must be, true. According to this standard, the passage, “ thi: 


is my body,” &c. ought not to be understood literally, as the Catho- 
licks understand it, because it is contrary to common sense. This 
rule does notin the least diminish the importance of a thorough clas- 


sical and historical knowledge of the philosophy of language, and of 


laws, religions and usages of those nations, to 






the manners, customs 


whem any book was first addressed: Nor does it detract from the im 


portance of obtaining a true knowledge of the character and ultimate 
design of any authors, which w ill better enable us to understand thei 
declarations. 

We ought to adopt the elementary principles of common sense, and 
apply them to every thing we see and contemplate, or we ought and 
must adopt those which are contrary to them. All persons, and es 
pecially those who denounce those creeds and confessions which con 
tain the primary truths of the Bible, construe the scriptures, and 
explain divine and human conduct, according to some first principles, 
which they have adopted. This is true of every skeptic and infidel 
Every person who denies that holiness is the supreme good, adopts 
the absurd and brutish maxim, that happiness is the chief good; and 
no such person reasons with more plausibility from this principle, 
than a modern Universalist. Here is commonly the first place where 
every errorist says “seven times seven is forty-two,” and makes his 
fundamental mistake. Arminians, who deny that God is the produc- 
ing cause of every action and motion, adopt the absurd notion of a 
self-determining power in man, which subverts the fundamental truth 
of cause and effect, and places the creature completely beyend the 
control of his Creator, who according to the scriptures, constantly 
turneth, and fashioneth, and formeth every heart. And semi-Calvinists, 
whe deny divine agency respecting moral evil, not only subvert the 
fundamental truth of cause and effect, but either adopt the absurd no- 


tion, that inert, lifeless objects and motives are efficient producing 
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causes, or that some things occur without a producing cause. The 
truth is, in all our speculations upon any subject, we must either rea- 
son from the self-evident maxims of common sense, or those which 
subvert them. 

I will only add, that no person can refute and silence errorists, with- 
out adopting the fundamental principles of common sense, and making 
them the ground of his appeals. It is impossible to bind a deceitful 
and subtle sophister, with any other chord. This is no novel dis- 
covery, but has long been known in every part of the universe. We 
have examples in the divine dispensations with men, when, after fail- 
ing to impress the minds of obstinate sinners by reasoning with them, 
appeals were made directly to their common sense, and consciences: 
‘“‘ Why even of yourselves, judge ye not what is right. Are not my 
ways equal; are not your ways unequal. T'herefore willl judge you, 
O house of Israel.” This is always the last resort of injured persons. 
After a subtle sophister has evaded every one of their arguments, by 
means of false and dishonest reasoning, how uniformly do such per- 
sons make their appeal directly to the common sense and conscience 
of their injurers, by telling them they know better and different from 
what they say and do. Such appeals are instead of all other things, 
to silence and refute errorists and sophisters. They often succeed, 
when all other means fail. And those appeals, which do not reach 
the conscience, never convince of sin and lead to repentance. Hence 
errorists always make constant and powerful exertions to conceal the 
false principles from which they reason, and keep up a constant fog 
of ‘‘ words, nought but wordy words,” And those, who have the best 
faculty to conceal and. drown every fundamental point of truth and 
sense, and to reason the most accurately from false principles, are 
the most likely to succeed. 

Remarks. —1l. In view of this subject, we see that those persons, 
whether they profess to be skepticks, infidels, nothingarians, or 
somethingarians, who deny the elementary and self-evident principles 
of natural and revealed religion, cannot be refuted by mere reasoning. 
To reason is to draw conclusions from principles which are admitted. 
But when a persoa denies the first principles of divine truth, we may 
as well contend with Boreas, or the sea in a storm, as to try to con- 
vince and refute himin any other way, than by appealing directly te 
his common sense and conscience. 

2. in view of this subject, it is easy to account for the strenuous 
opposition to metaphysical and demonstrative reasoning, on divine 
subjects, which has always existed in this fallen world. When Paul 
reasoned in this manner on Mars Hill, the people. generally mocked 
and turned away from him. And _ let any preacher at this day, ex- 
plain, prove and enforce the cardinal, self-denying, reproving doc- 
trines and duties of the gospel, by a systematic course of unequivo- 
2 
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cal, unanswerable reasoning from the fundamental and self-evident 
principles of natural and revealed truth ; and he will be marked, re- 
proached, opposed and vilified, as a cold, speculating, metaphysical 
preacher, whose preaching will be likely to destroy, rather than save, 
his hearers. But why this constant, and powerful, and genera! opposi- 
tion to this particular kind of preaching, which is so plain, instructive 
and interesting ? Mankind do not thus oppose the same kind 
soning on other eubiects. 
who merely assert, \ 
truths. 


of rea 

They do not thus oppose those preachers 
out reasoning to prove and enforce the same 
Nor do they so generally oppose the spread, reading and 
preaching of the Bible, when it is spread and preached without note 
and comment, and withoutthe design to explain, and prove, and en- 
force the particular self-denying truths and duties it contains. In 
view of this subject we may easily see the reason of this opposition 
to the most instructive and profitable mode of preaching. It is be 
cause it takes fast hold of the conscience and common sense of every 
man, and irresistibly binds all to perform the sacred, self-denying and 
mortifying duties of religion, or suffer the dreadful consequence 
Deserving endless punishment for their habitual selfishness, to be 
bound to acknowledge their desert of that punishment, and possess 
that benevolence which will give up any or all of its own good, to 
promote a greater one, and be entirely, cheerfully, submissively and 
forever, in the hands of a perfectly holy, just and all powerful being, 
without the least hope of being, for a single moment, fre 
obligation to love and praise him supremely, and love t 

as themselves, even ifthey should be cast off and puni 


. : } 
neighbor 


justly for 
their sins forever; and especially to have these truths and duties 
proved as certainly as their own existence, from reason as well as 
scripture—this is more than mankind are willing to bear. But since 
God has been pleased to raise up, qualify and protect some faithful 
and intrepid men, to defend the cause of truth and holiness ; the mos 
violent, crafty, systematic and powerful opposition has not yet been 
permitted to stop their preaching, reasoning, and publishing. Ne 
ther human power, nor influence, nor councils, nor decrees, nor un 
ions, nor associations, nor heterodox praying and preaching, nor even 
spurious revivals, however powerful, can frustrate or fail to fulfil, the 
purposes of the Most High God, who means that all the earth sha 
know that ‘he is the Lord.’ 

3. In view of this subject we sce the propriety of the scriptur: 
phraseology, which applies to some persons the appellation of fools. 
The prophets, the apostles, and especially Christ, often called some 
of the wicked, fools, and foolish. And this appellation is very just, 
for the truths and duties which errorists the most violently oppose 


and deny, are those which their own common apprehension and com 
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mon sense approve, and affirm to be true. They not only deny the 
Bible, but contradict their own common sense. 

4. If vindictive justice is amiable and guilt can never be removed, 
then Universalists and infidels have reason to tremble. If all man- 
kind for wise reasons are sinful in this life, then some of them, for 
the same reasons, may be wicked forever. And if all men for wise 
reasons, are punished, and punished very differently too, in this life ; 
then no Universalist can prove that some, for the same reasons, may 
not be justly punished forever. If God can display the “greatness of 
his excellency,” by displaying his vindictive justice, as Moses sung; 
then why will he not, why ought he not, thus to display it, forever.— 
If Universalists only knew how great God is, and how small they are, 
and how holy God is, and how vile and ill-deserving they are ;, they 
might easily see the wisdom and propriety of the doctrine of a future 


and endless punishment. A LAYMAN. 


FROM THE ALBANY REGISTER. 
REVIEW. 
“1 Sermon preached in the Presbyterian Church, Troy, March 4, 1827, 


by the Rev. Caar.es G. Fixvey, from Amos iii.3. “ Can two walk 
together except they be agreed 2?” 


[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 21.] 

Again page 9. “ We learn why churches are sometimes convuls- 
ed by revivals ofreligion.” “ As those who are awake become more 
engaged, more spiritual and active, the others, if they will not awake, 
will be jealous and offended, and feeling rebuked by the engagedness 
of others, will cavil, and find themselves the more displeased, as those 
that are more spiritual rise farther above them. The nearer to a 
right state of feeling the engaged ones arise, the farther apart they 
are ;and as they ascend on the scale of holy feeling, if others will not 
ascend with them, the almost certain consequence will be, that these 
will descend, until they really have no community of feeling, and can 
no longer walk together, because they are not agreed.” He isspeak- 
ing of real Christians whom he supposes an eminently pure revival of 
religion thus to drive asunder, till there is nothing in common be- 
tweenthem. Isitso? Do not real Christians feel complacency in 
the image of Christ wherever they see it? And does not their 
complacency increase, as more of that image becomes visible? If 
they see others have more of it than themselves, does it displease and 
offend them? ‘The divisions and distractions of churches which the 
new measures have so often occasioned in these days, as similar 
measures did in the days of Davenport, doubtless rendered it of great 
importance to endeavor to account for those divisions and convulsions 
in a way thatshould prove that the new measures are right ; and that 
those measures for promoting revivals are wrong, which have been s¢ 
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long and so successfully used in New-England, by the most distin- 
guished promoter of revivals in our age, and which are so different 
from these, and have produced so different an effect upon the churches, 
leaving them generally united, and happy, and strengthened, instead 
of being divided, distracted, and wretched, and weak.—The author 
accounts for it, perhaps, in the way which best meets his views. But 
it would have been better adapted to instruct others, if he had given 
us some rule by which to judge when people are awake, and when 
they are not. As he gives us none, but the general one of the high 
and low temperature, the degree of feeling, and not the kind, and as 
it has been shown that the kind intended must be the animal feeling 
of the martial class, there is no difficulty in accounting for its pro- 
ducing such effects. Some Christians will imbibe it, and under its 
influence will “ glow, and blaze and burn,” on all around them ; that 
is, they will, with true martial fire and spirit, fall upon those who do 
not come up to the same temperature, and greatly annoy them with 
their denunciations and reproaches, calling them cold, and stupid, 
and dead, and it may be, hypocrites and apostates, and perhaps pub 
licly praying for them by name as such, till they are more and more 
disgusted, pained and distressed, and the church is rent in pieces. 


Not so, with a revival of true religion, which increases the spirit of 


the gospel, the spirit of meekness, and kindness, and gentleness, and 
brotherly affection. Ifa portion of the members of the church have 
an increase of this, and some others have not, it will lead those whe 
have to treat such as have not in a manner that tends to win them, 
rather than to displease and enrage them. This is on the supposition 
that both classes are real Christians, who love the same truths, and 
differ only in their degree of holy feeling. Churches have sometimes 
been convulsed, through the opposition of some of their members to 
the truths of the gospel, which were more forcibly and plainly exhib- 
ited at such a time, and the view of which they could not bear, be- 
cause they did not love them. But this is a case entirely different 
from the one exhibited in the sermon before us. 

Again, page 9. “We sce why ministers are sometimes unsettled 
by revivals.” He supposes that a minister may awake, and that ma- 
ny of his people will not; in which case he concludes the minister 
“will most assuredly press them with truth, and annoy them by his 
spirit, and pungency, and fire, until he offends them.” “ Another 
case may occur, where the church and people may awake, while the 
shepherd sleeps and will not awake. This will inevitably alienate 
their affections from him, and destroy their confidence in him.” “ In 
the former case, let the minister obey the command of Christ, and 
‘ shake off the dust of his feet, for a testimony against them.’ In the 
latter, let the church shake off their sleepy minister ; they are better 
without than with him.” Here asin many other places, there is a 
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semblance of truth in what is said; and if it had been correctly ex- 
plained, and carefully guarded, it might pass. But, with the inter- 
pretation which the general tenor of the discourse requires, and with 
the meaning which hearers afd readers generally would understand, 
in its connexion, and under the circumstances in which it was preach- 
ed,* it is a bold attempt to carry the new measures out, into al! their 
legitimate consequences. It has the semblance of truth; because a 
minister may give offence by the clear and faithful exhibition of the 
doctrines of the Bible ; or he may displease the soundest members of 
his church by refusing to exhibit them. But it is not the preaching 
of the doctrines whichis here intended. Plain preaching, and preach- 
ing the truth, in the vocabulary of those who adopt the new measures, 
do not mean preaching the doctrines clearly and abundantly; with 
which offence I believe they ought not to be charged, It has refer- 
ence to the manner in which people are addressed, “the spirit and 


” with which the preacher “glows, and blazes, 


pungency, and fire, 
and burns upon them.” It has reference to that of which people 
complain, as harsh and abusive treatment. Those who are the best 
friends of the plain exhibition of the doctrines of the gospel, and those 
who have been long known as the best friends of revivals, have com 
plained of this; and here is an attempt to assign the reason. It is 
because they “ will not enter into the spirit of & revival:” that is, they 
do not enter into the new measures, they go not give way to this class 
of animal feeling, nor suffer their judgment to be overborne by the 
violence of passion. And the minister who does, and cannot bring 
his people up to it, must leave them. But ifthe church enter into 
this spirit, and the minister does not, “let them shake off their sleepy 
minister.” This is certainly taking a bold stand; and is going one 
step farther than Davenport and the old Separates. They only with 
drew, and separated themselves from those they denounced as “ cold 
and sleepy ministers,” in theirday. But, times have altered; and it 
is much easier now to “ shake off” a minister that is disliked, than it 
was then. So that this is the first thing to be attempted; and if this 
attempt should not succeed, they may then separate themselves, as a 
last resort. If an individual awakes, that is, if he adopts these new 
measures, and gets fullof that kind of animal feeling which they pro- 
mote, he must try to bring his minister into the same spirit ; and if he 
cannot succeed, he must goabout and try to raise a party to “shake 
him off.” Ihave heard of such advice being given privately to indi- 
viduals, in particular cases, but this is ‘the first time I have ever 
known it to be publicly preached and printed, as serious advice in aH 
eases. And what is the rule by which individual church members 


*It was when the Presbytery were about attending to difficulties which 
had grown out of the mtroduction of the new measures, at the place where 
they were met, and where the discourse was preached, 
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may know when it is their duty to set about this work, and try to 
“shake off their sleepy minister ?” No rule is given in this immedi 
ate connexion ; but perhaps one is found on the 12th page. “If the 
matter of preaching is right, and the sinner is pleased, there is some- 
thing defective in the manner.” If the unconverted part of the con- 
gregation are generally satisfied with the minister, it is a certain in- 
dication that he is a “sleepy minister,” and ought to be “ shaken off.” 
Individuals, then, have only to ask whether the congregaticn are gen- 
erally in peace, and satisfied with their minister; and if they are, it 
is their duty to commence measures to drive him away. For advis- 
ing less than this, in Boston, Davenport was indicted by the grand 
jury, as a disturber of the peace, and acquitted on his trial, solely on 
the ground of being insane at the time. And when he afterwards 
“came to himself,” he made and published a confession for it ; which, 
though it had a good appearance as it regarded his own piety, did 
not stop the progress of those evils which his disorderly measures 
had introduced, and the permanent effects of which remain to this 
day. And instances are not wanting, in our own times, of those who 
have acted upon the principles of this sermon. Some have already 
arisen to “shake off their sleepy ministers,” and have succeeded in 
their attempts. Others have endeavored to do it, and have failed. 

Again, page 10. “ We may see that carnal professors and sinners 
have ho difficulty with animal feeling.” 

Page 11. “Adopt a strain of exhortation or preaching that is cal- 
culated to awaken mere sympathy and animal feeling, and you will 
soon see that there is a perfect community of feeling among cold and 
warm-hearted Christians, and sinners; they will all weep, and seem 
to melt, and no one will be offended.” “ But change your style, and 
become more spiritual and holy in your matter, and throw yourself out 
in an ardent and powerful manner, in direct appeal to the conscience 
and the heart—their tears will soon be dried, the carnal and cold- 
hearted will soon become uneasy and soon find themselves offended.” 
I think this is not exactly so, even if explained according to the key 
before mentioned. Let us paraphrase it. The class of animal feel- 
ing condemned, is the tender, weeping class. What is called spirit- 
ual and holy feeling, is the martial class. Mere tragic painting will 
excite the one class; ‘‘they will all weep, and seem to melt, and no 
one will be offended.” But, different constitutions have this kind of 
sensivility in different degrees ; and those who are full of the martial 
kind of animal feeling, have, for the time, very little of this, and are 
often displeased to see it. Let an assembly, however, be deeply 
affected with this disposition to weep; and then “ change your style, 
and become more” martial “ in your matter, and throw yourself out in 
an ardent and powerful manner, in direct appeal to” the other class 


of animal feeling, that is, the martial class, “their tears will soon be 
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dried ;” those who enter into this spirit will not weep, they will burn 
and blaze. Those who do not enter into it, “will become uneasy, 
and soon find themselves offended.” But those who have the war 
spirit, will be offended at the tragic painting, which was addressed to 
the weeping sensibilities, and with which the other class are gratified, 
as much perhaps as those who have the tender kind of animal feeling 
are offended at the martial fire, in this case. And both on the prin- 
ciples illustrated by the effects of the two kinds of music mentioned 
on the 5th page ofthe sermon. In this place I see not how to recon- 
cile the author with himself, any better than with facts. 
Again, page 11. “We learn how to estimate apparent revivals 
where there is no opposition from the wicked.” 
Page 12. “ That extitement which does not call out the opposition 
of the wicked and wrong-hearted, is either not a revival of religion 
at all, or it is so conducted that sinners do not see the finger of God 
in it.” And further. “ Those means and that preaching, both as to 
matter and manner, which call forth most of the native enmity of the 
heart—are nearest right.” Here again, is some appearance of truth, 
but so exhibited as to make a wrong impression. The clear exhibi- 
tion of the doctrines of the Bible is adapted to excite the enmity of the 
carnal heart, and often does, ina high degree. But it is not the clear 
exhibition of the doctrines of the gospel, that this discourse is design- 
ed to defend, it is something very different. The new measures have 
excited much cnyposition; and that opposition is to be accounted for, 
in such a way e* to make it prove that the new measures are nearest 
right. And the impression is also to be made, that those revivals 
which are taking place without the new measures, are wrong, be- 
cause they excite less open and violent opposition. The truth, doubt- 
tess, is, that in some places, the doctrines of the gospel have been so 
long and so clearly preached,that the congregation in general have the 
conviction that they are true, and that they are the appointed means 
f the conviction and conversion of sinners. Their selfish desire of 
being happy hereafter leads them to wish to have those doctrines 
preached, by means of which alone they have any hope that they 
shall ever be saved. And when they are so far awakened, and have 
so much conviction of sin, as to fill them with deep distress, and make 
those doctrines painful to them, they yet wish to have them kept be- 
fore their minds, on the same principle that a man wishes to have the 
surgeon apply his probe or his amputating knife to a diseased limb, 
as the means of saving his life. In such cases, where the right means 
are used with the greatest fidelity, but yet with the tenderness and 


kindness which the gospel requires, no open opposition is to be ex 


pected. And itis t@ mea pleasant circumstance, when I read an 
account of a revival in a place where I think the people have correct 


‘nstruction, to find it stated that there is no open opposition. I infer, 
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that the consciences of the impenitent are so kept on the side of truth, 
that they are disposed to give it a favorable hearing; and that there 
is consequently some reason to hope it will yet be made effectual to 
their conviction and conversion. Instead of concluding “ it is not a 
revival of religion at all, or that it must be so conducted that sinners 
do not see the finger of God in it,” as the author does, I draw the contra- 
ry conclusion, and am led to hope for its longer continuance, its better 


permanent effects, and its being followed by aless injwrious re-action 
when it has passed by. As it is the great object of to sermon, how- 


ever, to justify the new measures, and to turn the objections which 
are made against them into proof of their being right ; all those meas- 
ures for promoting revivals which are not thus opposed must be con- 
demned as wrong; and all those revivals, which are now taking place 
without the new measures, and without the opposition they excite, 
and without “making a great deal of noise in the world,” under such 
measures, as have been in use for the last thirty years, and sanction- 
ed by the name of a man who is deservedly dear to all the friends of 
pure revivals, must be put down, as “no revivals of religion at all, or 
so conducted that sinners de not see the finger of God in them.” 

The remainder of the discourse is principally directed to this ob- 
ect, and especially what is said of the preaching of Christ and the 
Apostles, and the opposition which it excited. A cursory reader, 
who did not carefully attend to his Bible, would be led to suppose 
that the preaching of Christ and the Apostles was always ‘ opposed 
with great bitterness ;’ and that if any preachers now are not thus op- 
posed, it proves that they are not Jike Christ and the Apostles. And 
the comparison is not obscurely made between those “ professors of 
religion,” who were then “often leaders in the opposition, the relig- 
tous teachers and learned doctors” of that day, and the professors of 
religion and ministers of this day who oppose the new measures.— 
And the idea is plainly communicated, that the complaints against the 
advocates of the new measures, of being “imprudent ; their preach- 
too overbearing and severe,” and there being “something wrong in 
their management of revivals,” might have been as justly made against 
Christ and the Apostles ; and are rather to be considered as evidence 
of a striking likeness between these men and Christ and the Apostles. 
And there is a very offensive insinuation of “ great spiritual pride,” 
and the study of “carnal policy and menagement,” and a “ hypocrit- 
ical suavity of manner,” made against some of the most experienced 
promoters of revivals, at the present day, in consequence of what they 
have said about “the theory of revivals being better understood now’* 
than in the days of Davenport, and the preference they have given to 
measures which are mild and gente in their nature, and silent «nd 
still in their operation, over those which are ostentatious and noisy 


and adapted to stir up opposition ; as if they pretended to be more pru- 
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dent and wise than the Apostles, instead of merely claiming, as they 
do, to understand the managemént of revivals better than Davenport 
and his insane followers. And the concluding sentences are, “let us 
not be puffed up, and imagine that we are prudent and wise, and have 
learned how to manage carnal professors and sinners, whose ‘ carnal 
mind is enmity against God,’ so as not to call forth their opposition to 
truth and holiness, as Christ and his Apostles did. But let us know, 
that if they have less difficulty with us, and with our lives, and preach- 
ing, than they had with theirs, it is because we are less holy, less 
heavenly, less like God, than they were. If we walk with the luke- 
warm and ungodly, or they with us, it is because we are agreed: for 
two cannot walk together except they be agreed.” 

The principle upon which all this is founded, is, that an impenitent 
sinner could not be pleased with the preaching or conduct of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, nor with any preaching or conduct that is right.— 
If «a Christian lives as he ought, and if a minister preaches as he 
ought, it cannot fail, according to this theory, to give offence. The 
author says, “If the maiter of preaching is right, and the sinner is 
pleased, there is something defective inthe manner.” And not only 
must right preaching give offence to some sinners, but it must give 
offence to ali sinners. And it must not only give offence to every sin- 
ner at some times, but it must give offence to every sinner at all times. 
For, whenever the sinner is pleased with any thing in the Christian, 
it proves that that thing is wrong. If any exception is admitted to 
this rule, it will destroy the whole discourse, and defeat its object en- 
tirely. A few examples will suffice to show its fallacy ; and any child, 
who reads his Bible, can find others in abundance. 

“Herod heard John gladly,” and was induced by what he said to 
do many things.” What was the defect in John’s preaching ? Was 
it wrong in matter, or wrong in manner, that Herod was pleased? Af- 
terwards, when he was disposed to put John to death, to gratify a 
wicked woman, he feared the multitude, because they counted John 
asa prophet. John had gained so strong a hold on the affections of the 
multitude, that Herod was afraid his putting him to death would excite 
an insurrection. Will it be said, the multitude were saints, or that 
John had been unfaithful ? When Christ asked the chief priests and 
scribes about the baptism of John, they were afraid to say it was of 
men, and this was the reason, “If we say, of men, all the people will 
stone us.” According to the principle of this discourse, John must 
have been a very bad men, very unfaithful, to have excited such feel- 
ing in his favor among the mass of people, that the chief priests and 
elders were afraid of being stoned, if they should say a word against 
him. To those very Jews who were seeking his life, Christ said of 
John, “ He was a burning and shining light ; and ye were willing for 
@ season to rejoice in his light.” What was the fault of John, which 


they were pleased with, and rejoiced tn? No fault at all; they rejoiced 
6 
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in his light. John was austere in his manners, and eminently faithful 
in ministry ; yet the expressions of being pleased with him and his 
preaching, which we find on record, are much more numerous, than 
those of a contrary nature. The scribes and pharisees were dis- 
pleased ; but the common people, the great mass of the nation, though 
unconverted, were very much in his favor. 

They were pleased also with the Lord Jesus Christ. Great multi- 
tudes followed him, and pressed upon him to hear him, so that he was 
frequently so thronged as not to find time to take food or rest. The 
scribes and pharisees were displeased, but “ the common people heard 
him gladly” He taught in the synagogues of Galilee, “ being glori- 
fied of all.” According to our author, there must have been some- 
thing wrong in his preaching. Which was it, “defective in matter, 
or defective in manner ?” When he passed over the sea to the coun- 
try of the Gadarenes, the people of the other side waited for his re- 
turn, and received him gladly. On one occasion, he was compelled 
to withdraw from the multitudes, to prevent their taking him by force 
and making him a king. When he came openly to Jerusalem, for the 
last time, “much people that were come to the feast, took branches 
of palm trees, and went forth to meet him and cried, Hosannah ; bles- 
sed is the king of Israel that cometh in the name of the Lord.” And 
when the pharisees saw it, they said among themselves, “ Perceive ye 
how ye prevail nothing ? behold, the world is gone after him.” We 
read, very often, that the chief priests and scribes sought how they 
might take him by subtlety, and put him to death; and were in great 
difficulty how to accomplish it, for fear of the people. 

“But they said, Not on the feast day, lest there be an uproar 
among the people.” So strongly were the great mass of the people, 
though a race of impenitent sinners, prepossessed in his favor, that his 
enemies were obliged to hire Judas to betray him in the night, in the 
absence of the multitude, and then to fasten upon him the charge of 
blasphemy, before the chief priests, and obtain the consent of the Ro- 
man governor to his death. How is all this to be accounted for? 
Had he been unfaithful in his dealing with the common people ? Had 
he walked with them, or they with him, because they were agreed in 
their moral character? No. Yet the number of those that were 
pleased appears to have been much greater than the number of 
those that were displeased. And it was only by craft and subtle- 
ty, and false accusations, that his enemies could find how to accom- 
plish their designs. 


The same appears to be true of the Apostles, and of their ministry. 
Read the Acts of the Apostles through, and you will find abundant 
evidence of this. In all cases of persecution against them, it was 
stirred up by the few; while the many, if they had been let alone, 
were inclined to favor them, or at least to treat them with respect.— 
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The revival on the day of Pentecost overcame all opposition, for a 
time ; so that it is written of the disciples, “ and they, continuing daily 
with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread from house to 
house, did eat their meat with gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God, and having favor with all the people. And the Lord added to 
the church daily such as should be saved.” When on the occasion 
of the healing of the lame man, Peter and John were apprehended, 
and brought before the rulers, they did not dare to punish them, “ be- 
cause of the people.” When they were apprehended again, the offi- 
cers were afraid to offer any violence to them, lest they themselves 
should have been stoned by the multitude. There was no danger of 
their being stoned by those who were converted,but by those who were 
unconverted, who were strongly inclined to favor and protect the 
Apostles against their persecuting rulers. In several places where 
Paul and his companions suffered persecution, they were favorably 
received and well treated by the multitude, till certain designing in- 
dividuals came from other places, and by their intrigues raised a per- 
secution against them. Paul abode on the island of Melita three 
months, without the least appearance of opposition that we read of, 
but, on the contrary, was “ honored with many honors.” 

Do these things prove that John the Baptist, Jesus Christ, and the 
Apostles, walked, in all these cases, with the ungodly, or the ungodly 
with them, because they were agreed in their moral character? No; 
it cannot be pretended. 

Perhaps an apology is necessary for giving to this discourse a Re- 
view of such alength. Neither the talents nor standing of the author, 
nor any thing in the discourse itself, if it had been published under 
ordinary circumstances, would have induced me to bestow so much 
attention upon it. But, the system of measures with which it is con- 
nected, and of which it is a defence, is so calamitous in its tendency, 
and is urged on by its advocates with so much ardor and perseverance, 
the discourse from the semblance of truth which it wears, and the 
different interpretations which may be given it, when objected to, is so 
well adapted to produce the impression intended on the minds of those 
who follow their feelings more than their judgment, and has been 
multiplied and circulated with so mach zeal, that there appears to mé 
to be great cause of alarm. Though professedly a discourse upon 
the subject of Christian experience and revivals of religion, it is so 
destitute of any correct distinctions, and so well adapted to justify 
false zeal, false affections, and spurious conversions, and so capable 
of being applied to sanction every species and degree of enthusiasm 
and fanaticism, and to condemn all sober revivals, and al! those meas- 
ures for promoting revivals which have stood the test of ages, that the 
importance of the subject appears to. me to justify, and call for still 


niore attention than has been paid to it. And if such a discourse 
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shall be circulated by thousands in every direction, and be admired 
by many, and the Watchman of Israel should regard it with apathy, I 
should consider it as a most alarming indication that false religion 
and spurious revivals were about to have a far wider spread than 
our country has ever witnessed. 

I cannot think, however, that the author of this discourse can ob- 
tain the countenance and support of ministers and Christians gener- 
ally, and especially of the friends of revivals, till he shall publicly 
retract the erroneous sentiments it contains, and make a confession 
before the world for the injurious charges it labors to establish against 
all who disapprove of the new measures; and especially for giving 
such advice to “shake off their sleepy ministers,” as all disorganizers 
will consider a full warrant for any disorderly measures they may be 
inclined to pursue to accomplish that end. And I believe the Christ- 
ian public must and will hold responsible for these errors any who 
shall continue to give the author their countenance and support, so 
long as he shall refuse to make such a retraction. 

In conclusion, I cannot do justice to my own feelings without sol- 
emnly calling upon the author of this discourse to re-examine his own 
experience, and see whether there is any thing in it of a different 


nature from what he here urges upon others. When a man preaches 


and publishes a sermon upon a subject so highly experimental as this, 
it is to be expected, that, if he understands himself, he will disclose 


the nature of his own experience, and require that of 


fothers to be as 
good as his own. But, if there is nothing in the experience of the 


author, better than what appears in this discourse, I cannot but have 
the most serious fears that he has deceived himself, and will find, at 
last, that he has made a fatal mistake, and that for eternity. 


NOVANGLUS, 





REVIEW. 


Articte IV. Tue Narore or Sin—A Sermon delivered in Newark, 


NV. J. by Rev. John Ford, A.M. Pastor of the Church at Parsippany, 
NV. J—Newark, W. Tuttle & Co. 1827. pp. 19. 8vo. 


The “‘ numerous calls’’ for this Sermon, before it was printed, and the 
numerous commendations of it, since it issued from the press, in addition 
to the importance of the subject which it aims to illustrate, entitle it te 


special notice. 
The Text is, 1. Joun, iii. 4.—“ Sin is the transgression of the law.* 
The Preacher begins with asking the question, to which his Text 
isa direct answer, “What is sin?” For the Reasons which he as- 
signs, as well as for others, we assent to his next sentence, that “a 


correct answer to this question, is of incalculable moment.” But we 


have some doubt, whether “ the opinions” of “the best and wisest of 
men” upon this subject, are so “ wide apart,” as he seems to imagine ; 
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at least, he does not, in our view, make this appear, in his statement of 
their opinions. He says, “ Some suppose that sin consists in our actions ; 
some, in our motives ; some in our exercises; some in previous propensity 
or disposition ; and some, in the essence of the soul itself.” In this 
statement, opinions are set “apart,” which are thought to have no 
difference, except inname. When some say, that sin consists in our 
actions, they do not generally mean by actions, external motions merely, 
but internal affections and volitions, which others choose to call mea- 
tives; by which they mean, not the external objects of choice, but 
choice itself, or the desires, designs and intentions of the man; and 
these are precisely what others call exercises. These three classes, 
then, instead of being “wide apart,” are very near together. As to 
those, who place sin, in “ previous propensity, or disposition ;” if, by 
this phrase, they mean something previous to all affections and exer- 
cises, something altogether dormant and passive ; we would hope that 
they are not very numerous; while we admit that they are as wide 
from the classes before-mentioned, as they are from the truth; but 
we should hesitate to concede, that either they, if such there be, or 
those who place sin in“the essence of the soul,” ought to be ac- 
knowledged as “the best and wisest of men.” 

In our author’s brief Expitanation of the Doctrine before him, we 
think he has clearly shown, that the proposition of the Apostle in the 
text, is designed to be strigtly a definition, and not a mere description 
of sin—to teach what sin is, and not merely what it does: but we are 
unable to see how this militates at all with the sentiment, that there 
is“right and wrong in the nature of things,” and that “God com- 
mands certain things, because they are right, and forbids others 
because they are wrong;” if, as Mr. F. justly observes, in the 
Proof of his Doctrine, “the Divine law covers the whole territory 
of moral agency, commanding all that is right, and forbidding all 
that is wrong.” But while we agree with Mr. F. in considering 
the text as a definition, we are not prepared to adopt precisely 
his sense of the terms of it. Ifthe term law should here be read 
without the article, we see not why it should not be so read in the 
preceding clause of the verse ; but we perceive no necessity of reading 
it so, in either clause. By law, the Apostle evidently means, the law 
of God, in distinction from human laws—and the moral law, in distinc- 
tion from ceremonial laws, and positive institutions. Though the 
moral law requires obedience to all ritual and positive laws; yet it is 
distinct from them. Millions of sins have been committed, which 
transgressed no ceremonial or positive law; but no sin was ever 
committed, which did not transgress the moral law. This does not 
imply, that there are diverse moral, Divine laws ; for there is but one, 
which is promulgated, or made known, in various ways—sometimes 
by the dictates of Conscience only—and sometimes by a written reve® 
lation. 
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But the sense which Mr. F. gives to the term transgression in the 
Text, seems more objectionable, than that which he gives to the term 
law. He says, p. 4. “The word here rendered transgression, has 
both a positive and negative signification.” That the term has a nega- 
tive, as well as positive signification, he barely asserts, without offering 
a word to prove. But we are unable to see, how the Divine law— 
which, as summed up by the Divine Teacher, requires nothing but 
true love to God and our neighbor—can be transgressed by “ mere 
non-conformity,” or “a want of conformity.”” As men are always 
active, and have constantly some affections and volitions ; so, whenever 
they do not exercise that love which the law requires, they exercise an 
opposite affection, in which their transgression consists. Ifthe Divine 
law requires disinterested love, as it demonstrably does; then that, 
which transgresses it, must be selfishness. In this, all transgression, 
and consequently all sin, essentially consists. That men omit those 
external actions to which true love would prompt them, and perform 
those external actions from which true love would restrain them, is 
because they are ‘lovers of their own selves, and seek their own 
things.’ The idea of negative transgression, is just as absurd, as the 
idea of negative obedience. Sinis the opposite of holiness, and not 
the want of it; and the one has as positive an existence, as the other. 
“ As all holiness must consist in doing the will of God, all sin must in 
contravening it,” or in doing contrary to it. p.5. “ Wickedness is 
wrong feeling, wrong doing, &c. in itself considered; sin the same 
thing considered in relation to law.” p. 6. 


Mr. F.’s Proof of his Doctrine, is concise, but conclusive. We 
think, however, he should not have allowed, that when the Apostle 
says, “Sin is not imputed where there is no law,” the meaning might 
be, that sin is “ not reckoned sin ;” for we are persuaded, that He, by 
whom actions are weighed, always means sin to be, what it ts. 

{TO BE CONCLUDED. | 








FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 


PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


“True religion lessens nothing but our cares, perplexities, anxie- 
ties, and fears. It bids us cast all our care upon God, who careth for 
us; and to trust in him, who hath protnised never to leave nor forsake 
us. It bids us, according to our station, to attend to the duty of every 
day, in its day; and, while we employ every prudent precaution, to 
take no anxious thought for the morrow. It teaches us, to regard the 
Almighty, as our Friend, and Father; our constant protector against 
every danger; our support, under every trial and temptation; our 
counsellor, to whom we are always to repair, in every difficulty ; our 
ecomforterjunder every trouble ; and our help,inevery struggle. This 
is religion. 

“ It calls off from vanity and vice; but it gives us things so much 
better, that we no sooner taste them,than we lose our relish for thos 
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things, which we are called to renounce, and become disgusted with 
them, It calls us to break off evil habits, and to perform strange 
things, like changing the Ethiopian’s skin, and the leopard’s spots ; 
like cutting off a right hand, or plucking out a right eye ; but no soem 
er do we set about compliance e, than the mountains are removed; and 
the rough places made plain ; and we find an assistance, sufficient for 
every service. 

“Our worldly employments, which we, before, conducted on world- 
ly principles, we now carry on, as doing the duties of our station: 
they are sanctified to us, by the word of God and prayer ; and Whether 
we eat, or drink, or whatsoever we do, we do all to the glory of God. 
Thus we learn to serve God, even in our ordin: ary employments, doing 
them in his sight, and as unto him, and depending on him for a bles- 
sing. What he gives. that we receive, and are thankful for it: what 
he withholds, or takes away, we resign, without murmuring, or com 
plaining. It is the Lord; let him do as seemeth him good! When 
we abound, we give to him that needeth ; and, by giving to the poor, 
we lend unto the Lord, who has promised to repay us, with interest. 
When we are in straits, we learn to trust in him, who feedeth the 
young ravens when they cry ; whose are the cattle ppon a thousand 
hills, and in whose hand are the hearts of all, and who never faileth 
them, that trust in him. Thus we learn to live: and then, when v 
have learned to live, and walk with God here, without the veil, w« 
shall have little reluctance to step theough, and walk still more closely 
with him, within the veil. 

“Tn the mean time, when we read God’s word, he speaks to us ; 
when we pray, we speak to him; a blessed correspondence is begun, 
and carried on here, which is the earnest of that more intimate and 
holy communion. which we shall have with God, and all holy beings 
in Heaven.”—Scott’s Letters and Papers, pp. 54, 55. 


ne rem eee 
BIBLE CAUSE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


We had just made arrangements for having a few articles on the Bible 
Cause in this Commonwealth, when the followimg came to hand. We are 
glad the work has commenced, and shal! esteem it our privilege to have 
our paper assiduously employed in advancing it. No benevolent institution 
in Massachusetts, we suppose, has languished like the Bible Soc iety. It is 
time that it should take its due rank, and fulfil the great purpose for which 
it was formed ; especially when similar associations in less favored States 
are resolving in their strength, that the several portions of their land shall 


be filled with Bibles.—Recor. & Tel. 





At a meeting of the Trustees of the Massachusetts Bible Society, Thurs- 


day, Dec. 13, 1827. 


Voted, That it is, in the opinion of this Board, highly desirable that ev- 
ery family in this Commonwealth, destitute of the Bible, be supplied as saon 
as possible ; that this Board will, immediately, take measures to supply all 
the destitute in the county of Suffolk; that they recommend to each existing 
county Society, to supply the destitute within its limits; and that Societies 
be formed, for this purpose, in those counties in which none now exist. 


Voted, That the Treasurer and Executive Committee prepare a Cirev- 
lar to the existing County Societies, and to influential gentlemen in those 
counties in which no Societies now exist; and take all other suitable meas 
ures to carry into effect the object of the preceding vote. 


Attest: JOHN PIERCE, Rec, Ser 
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ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


1828, Jan. 9. Ordained, Rev. Sumner G. CLapp, as colleague pastor 
with Rev. Mr. Crosby of the Congregational Church in Enfield, Mss. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Prof. Woods. 

1828, Jan. 16. Installed Rev. Aveustus B. Conurns, as pastor of the 
Cong. Church in Preston, Con. Sermon by Rev. C. Booth, from Rom. xi. 13. 

1828, Jan. 16. Installed Rev. Mr. Hupparp, as pastor of the Cong 
Church m Monson, Me. Sermon by Rev. B. Tappan of Augusta. 

1828, Jan. 21. Ordained Rev. Jos1au T. Hawes, as pastor of the Cong 
Chat@@in Somersworth, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Greenleaf of Wells, 
Me. from Ezek. xxxiii. 6. 

Jan. 31. Ordained in Boston, as an Evangelist, Rev. Samvet 
A. Bumstrap. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Sabine. 

1828, Jan. 31. Ordained Rev. Benson C. BALpwin, as pastor of a 

Cong. Church in Norwich, Con. Sermon by Rev. John Nelson. 





FROM THE EVANGELICAL MAGAZINI 


THE BIBLE’S COMPLAINT. 


Am I the Book of God? then why, Know, that in yonder realms above, 

O Man, so seidom is thine eye c Where fondest sympathy and love 
Upon my pages cast ? For erring mortals reign, 

In me behold the only guide Ten thousand glorious spirits burn 

To which thy steps thou canst confide, ‘T’o celebrate thy first return, 
And yet be safe at last! In loud. ecstatic strain ! 

Am I the record God has giv’n And hark! From that abyss of woe, 

Of Him, who left the courts of heav’n, Where tears of grief and anguish flow 
Thy pardon to precure ? Amidst devouring fire, 

And canst thou taste one moment’s bliss, What sounds of hopeless wail proclaim 

Apart from such a hope as this ? The terrors of Jehovah’s name, 
Or feel one hour secure ? The fierceness of his ire ! 

Am I the Spirit’s voice, that tells O sinner! hear that doleful ery ; 

Of all His grace and love, who dwells And learn from sin and self to fly, 
Between the Cherubim 7? Ere Justice lifts her rod! 

And wilt thou slight my warnings still? List, while thon may’st, to Mercy’s call, 

And strive thy cup of guilt to fill, For ’tis a fearful thing to fall 
Till it shall reach the brim ? Into tho hands of God! 


O turn, at length, from danger’s path! Now, now is the accepted day ; 


And kiss the Son, lest in his wrath And, shadow-like, it fleets away 
The Father rise and swear, On wings of awful speed! 
That since in mercy oft address’d, Take up the Cross, and thou art strong 
Thou still hast scorn’d his promis’d rest, Come life, come death !—Reject it long 
Thou shalt not enter there! And thou art lost indeed ! 


To Corresrponpents. A Communication, with the Philadelphia post- 
mark, containing an Extract from a Methodist Paper, was prepared for in- 
sertion, with Remarks in answer to the Enquiries of our Correspondent; but, 
by some untoward accident, was lost on its way tothe Press. We much re- 
gret the loss, which it is out of our power to repair. #t_# Original matter 


would be very acceptable, at this time. 


ERRATA—>p. 3. 1. 3 from bottom—for are read one. 
p. 5. l. 7 from bottom—for unhumble r, unhumbled. 
p. 8. 1. 17 from bottom—for conscience r. consciences 
9.1 


p . 5 from bottom—after show insert that 
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